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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


} ih all the recioan a : : 
Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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LOUISA VENONI. 


SIR EDWARD, to whom I had 
the pleasure of being introduced at Flo- 
rence, was a character much beyond 
that which distinguishes the generality 
of English travellers of fortune. His 


story was known to some of his coun-f 


trymen who then resided in Italy ; from 
one of whom I had a particular recital 
of it. He had been first abroad at an 
early period of life,soon after the death 
of his father had left him master of a 
very large estate, which he had the 
good fortune to inherit, and all the in- 
clination natural to youth to enjoy. 
Though always sumptuous, however, 
and sometimes profuse, he was observ- 
ed never to be ridiculous in his expen- 
ses; and, though he was now and then 
talked of as a man of pleasure and dis- 
sipation, he always left behind him 
more instances of beneficence than of 
irregularity. For that respect in which 
his character, amidst all his errors, was 
generally held, he was supposed a good 
deal indebted to the society of 2 gen- 
tleman who had been his companion at 
the university, and now attended him 
rather as a friend than a tutor. This 
gentleman was, unfortunately, seized 
at Marseilles with a lingering illness, 
for which he was under the necessity of 


taking a sea voyage, leaving sir Edward } 





|with a prejudice natural to his country, 


| preferred the conveyance of an Engli 


hunter to that of an Italian mule, his 
horse, unluckily, made a false step, and 
fell with his rider to the ground, from 
which sir Edward was lifted by his ser- 
vants with scarce any signs of life.— 
They conveyed him on a litter to the 
nearest house, which happened to be 
the dwelling of a peasant rather above 
the common rank, before whose door 
some of his neighbours were assembled 
‘at ascene of rural merriment, when the 
\train of sir Edward brought up ther 
aster in the condition I have descrsb- 
ed. The compassion natural to his s- 
|tuation was excited im all; but the owner 
\of the mansion, whose mame was Ve- 
\noni, was particularly moved with it. 
|He applied himself immediately to the 
\care of the stranger, and, with the as- 
\sistance of his daughter, who had left 
ithe dance she was engaged in, with 
great marks of agitation, soon Te 

isir Edward to sense and life. Venoni 
'possessed some. little skill m surgery, 
‘and his daughter produced a book of 
recipes im medicine. Sir Edward was 
|put to bed, and attended with every 
possible care by his host and family.— 
|A considerable degree of fever was the 
consequence of his accident; but after 
‘some days it abated, and, in littl more 
than a week, he was able to jom im the 








to prosecute his fmtended tour alone. 


society of Venoni and his daughter. 


Descending into one of the valleys of]) ye could not help expressing some sur- 


Piedmont, where, notwithstanding the 
ruggedness of the road, sir Edward,¥ ihe latter, much beyond what her situ- 


prise at the appearance of refinement im 
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ation seemed likely to confer. Her fa- 
ther accounted for it: she had received 
her education in the house of a lady, 
who happened to pass through the val- 
ley, and to take shelter in Venoni’s cot- 
tage the night of ber birth. “ When 
her mother died,” said he, * the sig- 
mora, whose name, at her desire, we 
had given the child, took her home to 
her own house; there she was taught 
many things, of which there is no need 
here ; yet she is not so proud of her 

learning as to wish to leave her father 
in his old age ; and I hope soon to have 
her settled near me for life.” But sir 
Edward had now an opportunity of 
knowing Louisa better than from the 
description of her father. Music and 
painting, in both of which arts she was 
a tolerable proficient, sir Edward had 
studied with success. Louisa felt a sort 
of pleasure from her drawings when 
they were praised by sir Edward, which 
they had never given her before ; and 
the family concerts of Venoni were very 
different from what they had formerly 
been, when once his guest was so far 
recovered as to be able to join in them. 
The flute of Venoni excelled all the 
other music of the valley 5 his daugh- 
ter’s lute was much beyond it; sir Ed- 
‘ward’s violin was finer thaneither. But 
his conversation with Louisa—it was 
that of a superior order of beings !—sci- 
ence, taste, sentiment!—It was long 
since Louisa had heard these sounds ; 
amidst the ignorance of the valley it was 
luxury to hear them! from sir Edward, 
who was one of the most engaging fi- 
gures I ever saw, they were doubly de- 
lightful. In his countenance there was 
always an expression animated and in- 
teresting; his sickness had overcome 
somewhat of the first, but greatly added 
to the power of the latter. Louisa’s was 
not less captivating—and sir Edward 
had not seen it so long without emo- 
tion. During his illness, he thought 
this emotion but gratitude ; and, when 
it first grew warmer, he checked it, 
from the thought of her situation, and 
of the debt he owed her. But the strug- 
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gle was too ineffectual to overcome, and 
of consequence inereased his passion. 
There was but one way in which the 
pride of sir Edward allowed its being 
gratified. He sometimes thought of 
this as a base and unworthy one; but 
he was the fool of words which he had 
often despised, the slave of manners he 
had often condemned. 
(T'o be continued.) 


——_a 


Lor the Parlour Companion. 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY, 
Inscribed to Miss M.P. B., by request. 
Ye wrinkled maids, unsought, unwoo’d, 
And tasteless fools, say what ye will, 
Of loveliness with art endued, 
Pll own the power of Beauty still. 
For when misfortunes roughen life, 
And one’s assail’d with ev’ry ill, 
And all desert him but the wife, 
Is there not joy in Beauty still. 


N If love should leave the human heart, 


That space must savage passions fill, 
And evy’ry social tye would _— 
Was there not power in Beauty still. 


In vain would Science, nymph refin’d ! 
Her precepts labour to instil, 

In rude-wrought soul or grosser mind, 
Maintain’d not Beauty pow’r still. 


Oh! then content were man to live, 
The forest-wand’rer, wild as will, 

For aught our light refinements give, 
Were Love and Beauty pow’rless still. 


Eusebius. 
London Grove, Sept. 1818. 


— + o— 

An excellent and wise mother gave 
the following advice with her dying 
breath :—‘* My son, learn how to say 
No.” —Not that she meant to counsel 
him to be a churl in speech, or to be 
stiff-hearted in things indifferent or tri- 
vial—and much less did she counsel 
him to put his negative upon the calls 
of charity and the impulses of humanity 
—but her meaning was, that along with 
gentleness of manners and benevolence 
of disposition, he should possess an in- 
flexible firmness of purpose—a quality 
beyond all price,—whether it regards 
the sons or the daughters of the human 
race. Persons so infirm of purpose, so 
wanting in resolution, as to be incapa- 
ble, in almost every case, of saying No, 





are among the most hapless of human 
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beings; and that, notwithstanding their 
sweetness of temper, their courteous- 

ness of demeanour, and whatever else 
of amiable and estimable qualities they 

possess ; though they see the right, they 
pursue the wrong; not so much out of 
inclination, as from a frame of mind 
disposed to yield to every solicitation. 
The ruin of character, of morals, and 
of the very heart and soul of man, ori- 
ginates oft in this passive yieldingness 
of temper and disposition, or in this 
want of resolution to say No. Thov- 
sands, and many thousands! through 
this weakness, have been the victims of 
craft and deceit. Thousands, and ma- 
ny thousands! once of fair promise, but 
now sunk in depravity and wretched- 
ness, owe their ruin to the act of con- 
Senting against their better judgments, 
to the enticements of evil companions 
and familiars. Had they said No! when 
duty, when honour, when conscience, 
when every thing sacred demanded it 
of them—happy might they now have 
been—the solace of their kindred—-the 
ornament of society ! oO. 


a 


TO PITY —By Roscoe. 
Hail, lovely pow’r! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallise the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow’r to bless 
Not all the sweets Arabia’s gales convey, 
From fiow’ry meads, can with that sigh com- 


Not dew-drops giitt’rmg in the morning ray, 
Seem mear so beauteous as that falling tear. 
Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee files ; 
No blovud-stain’d traces mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet no helpless insect dies. 
Come, lovely nymph! and range the mead with me, 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the strugging hind to free, 
And stop the hand uprais’d to give the blow. 
Qr turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care; 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me imfriendship’s griefs to beara share. 
And justly boast the gen’rous feeling heart -: 
Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan’s grief, 
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DINNER 


Dinner is to the majority of mankind 
the most interesting action of the day, 
the one in which they acquit themselves 
with the greatest eagerness, pleasure 
and appetite. Few therefore, excepting 
the invalid, do not attach to this meal 
all the importance it deserves. A co- 
quette would rather renounce the plea- 
sure of being admired, a poet that of 
being praised, an actor applauded, and 
a rich Midas flattered, than the seven- 
eighths of a great town would give up 
a good repast. We have often been 
surprised that no author has hitherto 
treated this subject with the importance 
it deserves, and has not written a phi- 
losophical essay on dining. How many 
things may be said on this memorable 
deed, which is renewed three hundred 
and sixty-five times during the year? 
If by some unforeseen event, or un- 
common circumstance, the dimner be 
retarded only for half an hour, how the 
physiognomy of each guest lengthens, 
how the most animated conversation 
becomes languid, the visage darkens, 
the muscles are paralysed; im short, 
how every eye is mechanically turned 
towards the diming-room! Does the ob- 
stacle cease, does the butler announce 
that dinner is served; this lithe word 
produces the effect of a talisman; it 
contains a magic influence which re- 
stores to each person his wonted sere- 
nity, liveliness and wit. A good appe- 
tite is expressed in every eye, hilarity 
reigns in every heart, and the Impa- 
tience with which cach takes possession 
of his plate, is a manifest and certain 
sign of the unanimity of wishes and the 
unity of sentiments; nature now as- 
sumes her rights, the morose become 
gay, the dull lively, and even the flat- 





verer allows his thoughts to be read in 
his countenance. 





yith timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mie’ry’s moving cries to yield rehef, 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 
So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial, then may lend its ad, 
And gild the close of life’s eventful day. 


~~ 
THE REJECTED LOVER. 


Cupid—to the bosom stealing, 

Rouses ev'ry tender feeling ; 

Makes his victims sigh and languish, 
Then leaves them to regret and anguish? 
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Full of frolic, full of joy, 

A‘ first he seems an harmless boy ; 
But when he gains the heart—the god 
Then governs with an iron rod. 

Away, away thou traitor love! 
Woman—the cause of man’s undoing, 
Tempts him by Siren smiles to ruin ; 

And when his passion fondly pressing, 

He seeKs the matrimonial blessing ; 

She laughs to see his deep chagrin, 

And wonders what the fool-can mean, 

Oh, man! take heed—of love beware, 

For love is ruin and despair. 

Away, away thou traitor love ! 
—— 
The inconveniences of Frankness. 
The habit of falsehood which is established in 

the world, and which hinders truth from being 
welcome, if it be not presented in an agreeable , 
form, is really an abominable thing. But no mat-| 





1 


ter, ‘for myself, I shall always tell it, whether Tl os, I saw Miss D. enter, who had one shoulder 


am askedor not. I am frank and ingenuous, as 
] tell every one I meet, in order that my manner 
may be understood. Some persons tell me they 
do not like this sincerity, but I do not mind that; 
mine does not so much belong to my character 
as to my principles. I was brought up in the 
country by my uncle, who was, as he said, be- 
eome a philosopher, because his mistress had de- 
ceived him, and his steward had robbed him. 
He might have expected as much ; for he had 
long before written a book in which he affirmed 
that all men were false, all women deceitful, and 
all stewards rogucs, Notwithstanding this, he 
was as much vexed as if he had foreseen nothing. 
He would often tell me, that falsehood inhabited 
great cities under the name of politeness, and that 
the character of men of the world, was that of a 
worn-out medal, which I had heard before. He 
died, and as soon as I was in possession of his 
fortune, I resolved to go to town, to exhibit to 
the world an ingenuous man, and I got into the 
stage-coach. 1 there found a lady whom I 
thought handsome, and I told her so in plain 
terms; another was ugly, of which lalso inform- 
ed her without being asked. In consequence, as 
{ complained of the cold, the ugly lady kept the 
window on her side open during the whole jour- 
ney, a8 was the glass on the opposite side, by the 
husband of the lady I thought handsome. We 
urrived ot last in rather an itl humour; I found 
wt the inn yard one of my late uncle’s friends; | 
told him I was not sorry to see him, and that if 
{had not thus met with him, I should probably 
have taken opportunity in the course of the 
month to have paid him a visit. Although a lit- 
tle surprised, us he was a good sort of aman, he 
looked on this speech as the broguc of the coun- 
try, and took me to one of his relatives, who in- 
vited me to her house to hear a comedy read. 1 
expected to find the piece detestable, and to say- 
so; however, it was not bad, and as I pique my- 
self upon my frankness, I told the author it was 
wlevable, Very body was distressed; and, al- 
though the mistress of the house did notinterest 
herself in favour of the person who had read his 
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was going to give a party from which I was for- 
mally excluded; so much aversion have people 
in this great city to frankness. ‘To console my- 
self, I went tothe pit at the theatre. My neigh- 
bour who, as I afterwards found, was a carpen- 
ter, offered me snuff; I refused a pinch, because 
I never take snuff, and I added that his snuff had 
a bad smell; my neighbour was angry ; his com. 
panion, who was likewise a carpenter, and was a 
little in liquor, also grew angry, and as there 
happened to be a number of people of their pro- 
fession in the pit that evening, I should have 
been knocked down if I had not beeh protected 
by aman who got me out of the scrape. After 
several other difficulties into which I was thrown 
by my frankness, I returned into the country, 
with the resolution, at least, never to tell the 
truth to a person’s face. I went to Mrs. A, and 
told her Mrs. B. was very amiable. They had 
quarrelled, and next day the door of the former 
was shut against me. Happening to be at Mrs. 


half a foot higher than the other, and I said she 
was hump-backed. Miss E. who heard me, made 
no answer, but went round the room, talking to 
every one, and the next moment the hump-back- 
ed lady scowled at me; and Mrs. F. looked 
gruffly at me, because her grand-daughter Miss 
G. had but one eye, and supposed that when op- 
portunity offered, I would come and tell her so- 
I was afterwards in a treaty of marriage with 
Miss H., who was proposed as a wife to me, be- 
cause I had said she sung well; this made all the 
relations of Miss I. my sworn enemies, because 
I at the same time had accused her of singing 
out of tune. I however missed this match, be- 
cause I had in confidence told Mrs. K, that my 
future spouse did not dance on tiptoe, and this 
set me at variance with all the other letters of 
the alphabet. I then retired, and shut myself 
up in my own house, where I am now very coldly 
treated by my housekeeper, because I proved by 
calculation she was fifty-eight years old, whereas 
she pretended to be no more than fifty-six. 
—— 
MUTABILITY. 
We areas clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 
How restless they speed, and gleam and quiver, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly !—yet soon 
Night closes round, and they are lost forever :-— 
Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 
To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 
We rest :—a dream has power to poison sleep ; 
We rise :—one wand’ring tho’t pollutes the day ; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep ; 
Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away ; 
Itis the same! for, be it joy or sorrow, 
The path of its departure still is free : 
Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow ; 
Nought may endure but mutability. 
a 
(7 THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven dnd an half cents 
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